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Shelley, and, as might have been expected, he was 
lavish in his expressions of love and reverence for 
. his devoted friend. He said that he still received his 
annuity of ;£ioo which Shelley requested might be 
paid to him by his successor to the title and estates ; 
and '* as an act of justice to me for the robbery which 
the last George government inflicted upon me when 
they put me into limbo for two years, and made my 
fine and costs come to ;^2,ooo, because in copying a 
bit of pleasant satire from the Morning Post into the 
Examiner, which called George IV an 'Adonis,' 1 
merely added the words, ' of fifty; ' I say, as an act of 
justice to me for this robbery, a more modern govern- 
ment gave me an annuity of ;£20o; and although the 
help came late it was very welcome, and has enabled 
me to pay off old debts, help a friend with a trifle now 
and then, and keep the wolf from the door. And yet," 
he added, "you will be amazed to hear, no doubt, 
that this is the first quarter day since my return, 
thirty years ago, from Italy, which will find me ahead 
of my tradesmen in the matter of daily subsistence." 
My lady friend was deeply moved at this pathetic 
. recital, and expressed herself rather more savagely 
than sweetly over it. "And yet," sjrid Mr. Hunt, 
" you would not have thought, if you could have 
seen me in that Horsemonger Lane jail, that I was 
very badly treated ; nor would you have known, if 
you had not been told, that it was a jail at all where 
1 was confined. They gave me permission to adorn 
and decorate my prison as I pleased, and I converted 
it into a garden with landscapes stretching beyond, 
and pictures were hung all over the walls. I was, 
moreover, honored by the personal calls of some of 
the highest men of rank and intellect in the country. 
Byron came to see me, and Shelley wanted to raise 
funcls to pay off our fine, for my brother was in- 
cluded with me in the prosecution. We kept on 
editing and publishing the Examiner, until our term 
of imprison|Tient was over, when Fonblanque got 
hold of it, and I went to Italy; to join Lord Byron 
and Shelley in the editorship of the Liberal.*' 

This opened the way for a very interesting talk 
about that luckless adventure. The lady said that 
she had never had the slightest respect for Byron 
since she read the account, in Byron and His Co- 
temporaries, of the treatment which Mr. Hunt re- 
ceived from the noble bard. " Shelley amply made 
up for it," said Hunt, " by his abounding love." He 
said, too, that he was, on many accounts, sorry that 
he wrote that book ; and thought that, perhaps, he 
had been too hard on Byron, although the indig- 
nities which he endured at his hands were hard for 
a man, and especially a sensitive man and a poet, to 
bear. His love for Keats was expressed in the ten- 
derest and most pathetic language. He said, if 
Keats had lived he would have been second to no. 
modern poet. My lady friend asked him, subse- 
quently, when the conversation turned once more 
upon his.residence in Italy, and brought up Shelley's 
name again, whether it was really true that, at the 
burning of the poet's body, his heart would not con- 
sume.^ He said that such' was the fact; and that 
Byron made some grim remarks about it, and that 
he was in a state of high fever excitement during the 
whole scene of the cremation, although he tried hard 
to appear cool and unconcerned. "That was then 
the reason, no doubt," said the lady, "that, when all 
was over, he sprang into the sea, and swam off to his 
yacht lying at anchor some four miles away ; and I 
hoped he cooled himself sufficiently." Mr. Hunt 
' then gave us a most graphic and heart-rending pic- 
ture of the dreadful ceremony, and confessed that he 
was so deeply moved himself that he could not re- 
strain his emotion, and had to bury his face in the 
carriage. Even Byron, he said, could not stand 1 he 
r^ last of the burning body. It was too horrible. For 
all the men assembled there upon that desolate sea- 
shore were friends of the noble and almost Godlike 
man who once dwelt in that consuming body. And. 
in spite of all that has been said about the romance 
and poetry of this old custom of burning, it strikes 
me as a most revolting spectacle. Shelley's friends, 
it is true, had to extemporize the apparatus of his 
burning, and found it hard work to accomplish their 
object in the open air, under that fierce and terrible 
sun. This made it a more shocking sight than it 
would have been had the machinery been perfect and 
concealed from sight. As it was, it was like an old- 
time martyrdom, and some of the incidents attending 
it were inconceivably appalling. The body fell apart 
towards the close of the tragic scene, and the worst 
features in it were not witnessed b)^ Mr. Hunt, 
although they were related to him afterwards by 



Trelawny, whose iron nerves and will enabled him to 
remain to the end, and to conduct, indeed, the whole 
ceremony. Mr. Hunt shuddered visibly, as he told 
us that the poet's brain, which had so often seethed 
with the divine fire from Heaven, literally seethed 
and bubbled in the exposed skull, as it was seen to 
rest on the molten bars of the furnace. It seemed to 
resist the fire as with a supernatural energy of life, 
and Trelawn)^ describes it as boiling, and refusing to 
evaporate for a long time. The skull and some bones 
were unconsumed, and so, he said, was the heart, 
which Trelawny snatched from the fire, at the peril 
of losing his right hand. 

Mr. Hunt was very eloquent, being inspired, per- 
haps, by the beauty of the splendid woman before 
him. He showed us a few shreds of Milton's hair — 
"all I have left of a once beautiful glossy curl, the 
rest having been given to dear friends." He showed 
us also the autographs of Shelley and Keats. He 
once had quite a number of Shelley's autographs, but 
they went the way of Milton's hair, and he had only 
one left, which he kept as a sacred treasure, which 
indeed it, was. 

Allusion was made to his " Old Court Suburbs," 
in two volumes, which he had just published ; and 
presently, with a sunny smile on his face, he asked 
permission to leave the room for a short time, and 
in another moment we heard him springing up stairs 
with the light foot of a young man, and when he re- 
turned he brought with him a copy of the book we 
had been speaking of, and writing his name in it 
begged my acceptance of it. I was at that time ac- 
cumulating facts, new and old, for a life of Shelley, and 
he gave me some valuable notes and suggestions, 
and related anecdotes concerning Shelley's intimacy 
with Byron. He subsequently reached down a copy 
of Galignani's " Byron, Shelley, Coleridge and Keats," 
and, cutting the memoir of Shelley from the book, he 
presented it to me, adding, "The facts herein related 
are trustworthy so far as they go, as a skele.ton of the 
poet's history." 

About this time there happened a very pretty little 
fairy scene, as an episode to the interview. When 
the poet had ensconced himself in his chair once 
more, there came flashing through the glass door at 
the end of the room a tiny fairy of a girl, about six 
years of age, dressed in white, with long black hair 
falling in |^lossy wavelets over her shoulders, and a 
blue sash round her waist. She flew across the room 
to Leigh Hunt, and, climbing on his knee, began 
to caress him in the tenderest manner, patting his 
cheek, and calling him her " dear grandpa ! " It was 
a pretty picture in itself — the grand-daughter and the 
grandfather, so striking in the contrast of their pre- 
sentments, so loving and affectionate. "This is my 
eldest son's second daughter," I think he named her, 
"and you see that we are excellent good friends." 
" Yes ! " said the child, " that we are, dear grandpa, 
for you never say cross words to me, and tell me I'm 
naughty as the rest do, and that makes me love you 
so." And then the little gay creature began to kiss 
his venerable cheek, and press her head upon his 
breast ; and. in short, it was easy to see he had spoiled 
her with his petting and fondness. During the rest 
of the conversation she was in and out like a pretty 
white butterfly, always finding rest at last on her 
grandpa's knees. My lady friend took a great liking 
for her, which indeed was reciprocal, and some pleas- 
ant and characteristic things happened which I have 
no space to repeat here. 

When we were leaving, I think it was, the lady 
before spoken of, with many blushes and excuses, 
whispered me that she should so like to kiss the 
poet's hand — that dear hand, she said, which con- 
nected with Byron and Shelley, Keats and Cole- 
ridge, Lamb and Sir Walter Scott, and all the great 
men and women of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. So I told Mr. Hunt in the most gentle and 
loving words I could find what the wish of the lady 
was. And he, with the high courtly breeding of the 
poet, and the smallest possible confusion of voice or 
manner, said: "Nay, Madam, it would indeed do me 
too much honor. But allow me the privilege of an 
old man and a poet bv permitting me to kiss your 
hand instead." And accompanying the words with 
the action ; he took her snow-white hand in his, and 
just touching it with his lips, bowed gracefully ; but 
she was so overcome by the unexpected incident and 
its pathetic accompaniment, that she fell upon his 
shoulder and wept aloud — woman like ! 

Just before this pretty piece of genuine melodrama 
occurred, Mr. Hunt told us a story about a certain 
ecclesiastic which, as T thought and still think, was 



very creditable to both parties. It happened at a 
twelve o'clock champagne breakfast at the town 
house of Richard Monckton Milnes, M. P., during 
many j^ears for Pontefract, and now Lord Houghton. 
Mr. Hunt got into conversation with a ruddy-faced, 
intelligent, and most genial gentleman, who interested 
him very much. The talk ran on the church, and 
Hunt being a very liberal, though radical thinker, let 
loose some propositions which were astounding to 
his companion, from their dreadful heterodoxy. 1 
ought to say that neither of them was personally 
known to the other ; and the ruddy looking gentle- 
man expressed his utter dissent from the views of 
Mr. Hunt. 1 forget how it happened to come up, but« 
Mr. Hunt's recently published book entitled the 
" Religion of the Heart " (I think) was by some hook 
or crook lugged into the argument ; the gentleman, 
very good humoredly, dissenting from the doctrines 
propounded in it, and Mr. Hunt defending it. The 
former said that he could not imagine how so pleas- 
ant, moral, and beautiful a writer as Leigh Hunt was 
in the Indicator, and in his poems, should have com- 
posed a book so injurious to his reputation. Mr. 
Hunt replied that he suspected, and had long sus- 
pected Leigh Hunt to be an indifferent theologian, 
although he had always believed him to be an honest 
and sincere man, and that he had good reason to 
know from private sources that the book in question 
was a genuine reflex of his mature convictions. 

" Ah ! " cried the gentleman, " then you know Mr. 
Hunt.?" 

" I know something of him ; about as much I sup- 
pose as anybody does ; and there is one good thing 
about him at all events, that he can neither be bought 
nor flattered into lying and hypocrisy." 

"Which," interrupted his friend, "as this world 
goes, is I acknowledge high praise. So, if you please, 
we will drink to Leigh Hunt's good health — and to 
the bettering of his theology." 

" With all my heart ! " was the reply. And at this 
moment Monckton Milnes came up, and shaking 
hands with both gentlemen, he said to the ecclesi- 
astic, "Allow me to congratulate you, my lord, that 
you have so charming a companion for the nonce as 
my much esteemed friend Leigh Hunt." . 

"What!" he exclaimed, " are you Mr. Hunt .^ 
Well, that is a good joke — a capital joke! Why. 
Milnes, my dear fellow," he added, addressing "our 
good Richard," as Carlyle calls him, " here have this 
gentleman and I been compelling Leigh Hunt to 
run the gauntlet of cuff .and criticism for the last 
half-hour, touching his execrable theology) as dis- 
played in the ' Religion of the Heart ! * And now, my 
saturnine friend here turns out to be the very man. 
Give me your hand, sir," he exclaimed with honest 
feeling, " I like an honest man, even though he 
sticks my cloth full of his arrows, and every arrow 
makes a hole." It was a manly recognition on both 
sides» and when the party broke up the two gentle- 
men, now friends, exchanged cards, and Leigh Hunt 
was astounded to find that the ecclesiastic he had 
talked so freely to was the Lord Bishop of Bangor — 
"one of the most brave and generous, liberal, and 
learned men I have met with," said Hunt, " in my 
life time. He pressed me earnestly to pay him a 
visit," he added," and I should be glad to have reck- 
oned such a noble, genuine fellow among my friends, 
but 1 am too old now for that sort of thing." 

— . January Searle. 



Hollo ! — How many a loiterer, in the leafy shade 
of the greenwood, has heard this salutation from 
some poaching urchin, as a turn in the forest path 
brings him suddenly into view. The tone is a ming- 
ling of surprised but hearty welcome, and a com- 
placent self-consciousness that betrays the young 
fellow's estimate of his own importance, where such 
small game as squirrels, rabbits, or robins are con- 
cerned. He's the boy for such game, and he knows 
it ! Perhaps the slight tinge of friendly bravado 
implies an admission that he is supposed to be, and 
ought to be, at this blessed moment, hard at work in 
school — but you are not the one to whom he owes an 
account of his deeds or misdeeds. And if we are in- 
clined to chide, let us do so for the sake of appear- 
ances, as many, very many chidings are now-a-days 
impelled, but let us temper our moralizing with the 
thought that we were all boys once,- and naughti- 
ness is ver)^ tempting at times. The green shades 
and by-ways may even yet tempt us aside from the 
hard forms of our life school, and we may go squirrel 
shootmg some day. 
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